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TRAINING TEACHERS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

An arrangement has been worked out by the city school system 
of Rochester, New York, and the University of Rochester for the 
preparation of teachers for the junior high schools of that city. 
Courses in special methods and in the psychological, administra- 
tive, and supervisory aspects of junior high-school work have been 
organized. For the special methods courses selected teachers and 
school officers of the city are partially responsible. Other courses 
are given by the Department of Education of the University of 
Rochester. The courses are of university grade and carry regular 
credit. The city board of education pays tuition for all teachers 
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who take the courses and has voted to select its appointees for the 
junior high school from those who do the work. The initial regis- 
tration was over three hundred. The list of courses is as follows: 

Teaching methods in the following junior high-school subjects: commercial 
work, English, household arts, general science, industrial arts, Latin, mathe- 
matics, modern languages, and social science. 

The junior high school. (Consideration will be given to historical, psycho- 
logical, administrative, and supervisory aspects.) 

Current educational tendencies. (An intensive series of lectures and dis- 
cussions based upon several educational situations of immediate interest, such 
as intelligence testing, the special class, etc. Offered primarily for such teachers, 
principals, and supervisors as may not be specializing in a teaching methods 
course and may care to elect this course in conjunction with the preceding.) 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 

A committee of the National Education Association on school 
plans and construction has for several years past been carrying on 
investigations with regard to standards of lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and construction in the hope of giving to school people a series 
of modern standards which can be followed in constructing new 
school buildings. One of the chief obstacles which this committee 
has encountered in its work is the difficulty of getting its standards 
into the hands of school boards and committees when they are 
planning buildings. The board is practically obligated to employ a 
local architect, and this local architect very seldom has the special 
interests which would make him familiar with the standards set 
up by educational people for school buildings. In some cases the 
disagreement between the architect and the school officials becomes 
a serious obstacle to the construction of a suitable building for the 
routine activities of the school. 

The committee of the National Education Association has 
asked, therefore, that the attention of school people be called to 
the fact that there is being developed in this country a new pro- 
fession — that of the consulting school architect. The committee 
is careful not to recommend any individual but urges that super- 
intendents and all who are concerned with the erection of new 
school buildings call the attention of their boards of education as 
vigorously as possible to the necessity of adding to the wisdom of 
the local architect the specialized experience of a trained school 
architect. 
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To this plea of the committee may be added one or two refer- 
ences which will make it possible for school people to enforce 
vigorously their plea. The volume by Dr. Ayres and Miss Ayres 
in the Cleveland survey, giving an account of school buildings and 
their development in the city of Cleveland, is a very useful hand- 
book with which to persuade boards of education that modern 
school buildings have standards that must be recognized. Two 
divisions of the St. Louis survey, one by Mr. McCornack of Cleve- 
land and the other by Superintendent Hartwell, serve admirably 
the same purpose. The American School Board Journal has for 
years emphasized this matter in its articles and in its advertise- 
ments and has been very effective in bringing to the attention of 
school boards important principles of schoolhouse construction. 

To this list of references should be added the reports published 
from time to time by the committee of the National Education 
Association referred to at the outset of this note. That committee 
has as its chairman Frank Irving Cooper, 33 Cornhill, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Through Mr. Cooper further information regard- 
ing the committee and its work can readily be secured. 

Teachers ought to recognize the fact that it is their business in 
this matter to bring to boards of education an urgent plea for a 
recognition of technical information which no unspecialized archi- 
tect is likely to have. 

PROBLEMS OF FINANCE 

The financial columns of American newspapers carried on 
October 14 the following Washington dispatch which is of very 
large interest to educational people. 

In 147 of the 227 American cities of more than 30,000 population, the excess 
of expenditures for governmental costs, including interest and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, over revenues during the fiscal year 1918 amounted to 
$70,923,990, or $3.48 per capita. In the remaining 80 cities the excess of reve- 
nues over expenditures was $22,323,060, or $1 . 60 per capita. Taking the entire 
227 cities as a group, the excess of expenditures over revenues amounted to 
$48,600,930, or $1 .42 per capita. The net indebtedness of these cities averaged 
177 . 53 per capita. 

The aggregate revenues of all the cities during the year were $1,124,094,899, 
the aggregate expenditures for current expenses and interest, $894,332,392, and 
the aggregate outlays, $278,363,437. Of the total revenues, $790,577,487, or 70 
per cent, represents receipts from the various kinds of taxes. The bulk of this 
amount, $705,723,158, was derived from taxes on real and personal property. 
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Of the remaining receipts from taxes, the largest item, $35,576,383, was 
derived from taxes on the liquor traffic. This amount is smaller by $1,398,000 
than the corresponding sum for the fiscal year 1917. Next to taxes, the source 
of the largest item of revenue is found in the earnings of public service enterprises, 
which amounted to $116,494,645. This sum is considerably more than double 
the amount of payments for expenses of public service enterprises, $55,174,480, 
thus leaving a net revenue of $61,320,165. The bulk of the earnings of public 
service enterprises came from water supply systems, from which receipts aggre- 
gated $90,139,705. 

Another important source of revenue consisted of special assessments and 
special charges, the bulk of which were for outlays, aggregating $72,673,785. 
This sum is appreciably smaller than the corresponding amount for the preceding 
year, $83,195,596. For all the cities taken as a whole the per capita receipts from 
property taxes amounted to $21.03; from other taxes, $2.00; from earnings of 
public service enterprises, $3.39; from special assessments and special charges 
for outlays, $2. 12; and from all other sources combined, $4.20. 

The expenditures during the year for governmental costs in these 227 cities, 
which aggregated $1,172,695,829, were in the order of their importance: for ex- 
penses of general departments, $690,160,283; for outlays, $278,363,437; for 
interest on indebtedness, $148,997,629; and for expenses of public service enter- 
prises, $55,174,480. The amount expended for outlays was somewhat smaller 
than the corresponding sum for the preceding year, $286,529,990. 

The average per capita expenditures for all governmental costs, including 
interest and outlays, amounted to $34. 16, and for all governmental costs, includ- 
ing interest, but excluding outlays, the average per capita payments were $26.05. 
The payments for governmental costs, including interest and outlays, exceeded 
the revenues by $48,600,930, or $1 . 42 per capita, but the revenues exceeded the 
payments for current expenses and interest by $229,752,507, an amount equal to 
four-fifths of the total outlays, which aggregated $278,363,437. 

In other words, the cities of over 30,000, taken as a group, are paying from 
their revenues all their current departmental expenses and interest, and four- 
fifths of their outlays. In all but four cities the revenue receipts exceeded the 
payments for current governmental expenses and interest, and in 80, or 35 per 
cent of the total number, the revenues exceeded the entire expenditures for gov- 
ernmental costs, including interest and outlays. During the preceding fiscal 
year the revenues exceeded the total expenditures in 90 cities. 

The net indebtedness for the 227 cities amounted to $2,661,451,218, or $77 . 53 
per capita. The net increase during the fiscal year, $59,191,152, was much less 
than the corresponding increase during the preceding fiscal year, which amounted 
to $98,846,896. The net indebtedness of New York City, $1,005,055,422, is more 
than three-fifths as great as the total for all other cities of over 30,000, and is 
more than seven times as great as that for Philadelphia, which stands second in 
this respect, with $136,183,943. 

This dispatch does not make any direct reference to the costs of 
schools, but it does point out the very impressive fact that the large 
cities of the United States are most of them going far beyond their 
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total incomes in the annual expenditures which they make for 
current activities and for civic improvements. It is a well-known 
fact that many of the large cities are on the verge of actual bank- 
ruptcy. Their indebtedness is so large that it is difficult to carry 
the interest on the indebtedness along with the current costs of 
maintaining the city government. 

From time to time the financial situation in the country has 
been commented on in the Elementary School Journal as one which 
calls for very serious attention on the part of those interested in 
securing more funds for the maintenance of schools. The cost of 
schools is from one-third to two-fifths of the cost of municipal 
government. It has also been pointed out, and the article here 
referred to makes clear the validity of the assertions made, that 
we shall have to consider very shortly in this country new schemes 
of taxation if cities are to maintain the level of municipal activity 
which is now common. Certainly, if schools are to be improved, 
the problem will have to be taken up vigorously, and there will 
have to be genuine educational statesmanship to secure the resources 
necessary for such improvement. 

THE VISITING TEACHER 

The following editorial from the New York Times of October 10 
presents very clearly the arguments for a type of supplementary 
instruction which has been tried out in New York City and which 
evidently has been of such service as to create large enthusiasm 
for its continuance. 

Few measures of reconstruction have as clear a claim upon public support 
as the system of visiting teachers. It has already passed through the stages of 
experiment into actual practice; and, so far from being of problematical value, 
it has proved itself doubly efficient. 

The primary aim is to supplement the teaching in large classes, which is of 
necessity gauged to the general average of intelligence, with particular care for the 
occasional case that requires it — a care reaching out from the schoolroom to the 
home. Bright pupils, who are so often discouraged, or made impatient by 
the slow pace of their fellows, are stimulated to do extra work so that they fre- 
quently "skip" an entire grade. Backward and difficult children receive personal 
coaching so that they are saved the necessity of repeating the grade. The school- 
room teacher, meantime, being freed from the care of the more perplexing individ- 
ual cases is enabled to concentrate upon the normal average of pupils. 

Equally important is the effect of the visiting teacher upon the pupil's home. 
The co-operation of parents is essential to success, arid it generally happens that 
an ameliorating influence touches the entire household. Improvements are 
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made in diet and sanitation, and harmful habits of all kinds are reformed. It 
lies well within the power of the visiting teacher to save pupils from the Children's 
Court and start them on the road to good citizenship. Families which regard 
the ordinary welfare worker as an intruding busybody welcome the teacher 
because of her official status and authority, and they gladly co-operate in any 
measure that promises aid to the child. It would be hard to devise a more prac- 
tical and efficient aid in the current campaign of Americanization. 

The idea originated with private individuals and was first tried out under 
the board of education presided over by Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr. It proved 
successful beyond the dreams of its sponsors. It has been adopted by eighteen 
cities and towns in various parts of the country — and this in the face of the war, 
which put an end to most projects of educational reform. In New York today 
one hundred and sixty are petitioning for visiting teachers. The present staff 
consists of only sixteen, eight of whom are still being supported by private sub- 
scription. 

A movement is now on foot in the Women's City Club to increase the staff 
of visiting teachers to twenty-five. The cost will be only $21,000 annually — an 
insignificant sum in the total annual expense of $87,000,000. It is hard to see 
any good reason why the item should not be added to the supplementary budget 
now being framed by the board of education. 

COURSES ON CHILD WELFARE 

Parents frequently ask for information about readings or courses 
of study which will be of use to them in bringing up their children. 
The following announcements from the University of Wisconsin 
may help in satisfying this demand. 

To meet the newly aroused, state-wide interest in child welfare and home 
service, the University of Wisconsin Extension Division has prepared a number 
of courses on various subjects related to them. They deal with health, food, 
clothing, and surroundings of the child, and are practical in purpose and method 
of presentation. 

Among the health courses offered are: prevention of disease and home nurs- 
ing, the child in health, the child in disease, and the prospective mother. Among 
the food courses are: planning the family dietary, dietetics, food study for the 
housekeeper; on clothing: sewing, infant's clothes, study of fabrics, dressmaking 
and designing; on surroundings: home furnishing and decoration, the house and 
its equipment, spending the family income; on education: child nature and 
training, development of childhood and youth. 

To equip the women of the state with the primary essentials of disease pre- 
vention and care of the sick, since a return of the "flu" is predicted by medical 
authorities this fall, a course entitled "Prevention of Disease and Home Care of 
the Sick" is now offered by the University of Wisconsin Extension Division. The 
course was given first last fall to meet the demand on the part of mothers for the 
rudimentary principles of disease prevention, and several hundred women have 
already taken it. 
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The latest and best information concerning prevention and proper nursing of 
the "flu" is incorporated in the course, and the slogan of the extension division 
is that "somebody in every home" should know the principles embodied in the 
course. 

A textbook of three hundred pages is furnished free with the course, which is 
in charge of a physician and a trained nurse. When twenty or more in the same 
community enrol in the course, provision is made for co-operation with a local 
physician in discussing some of the lessons. 

The eight assignments deal with such subjects as disease prevention, cause, 
transmission, and care; colds and their dangers, preventive treatment; personal 
hygiene; first aid, particularly in regard to the needs of the home; and home 
nursing. 

Statistics show that in proportion to the population twice as many children 
under one year of age die from preventable diseases in America as in New Zea- 
land, where the mothers are obliged, under the Plunkett system, to study the 
essential principles in the care of the child. This course aims to teach the 
mothers of Wisconsin the same necessary principles concerning child welfare. 

GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS AND PICTURES 

The following announcement of the Bureau of Education 
deserves the widest publicity. 

Schools throughout the country are to have the Geographic News Bulletin 
service without cost, as a result of arrangements just completed between the 
National Geographic Society and the Bureau of Education. 

These news bulletins, linking the places and the peoples in the daily news 
with their geographic and historic bacl^ounds, already are supplied to more 
than five hundred newspapers. 

Many schools have requested that these bulletins be sent to them direct. 
Hitherto the National Geographic Society was compelled to deny these requests, 
but through the arrangement of the society with the Bureau of Education they 
will be sent, upon application, to teachers and to school libraries, free. Not 
more than one copy per teacher can be furnished. 

This arrangement has been made by the bureau and the society because these 
bulletins are considered one of the most valuable outside aids the teacher and 
pupil can have in the study of geography, history, literature, and the languages. 
Not only do present conditions afford a peculiarly opportune occasion for better 
teaching of geography, but for enriching the teaching of the other subjects men- 
tioned. 

In making the offer in behalf of the society, Mr. J. R. Hildebrand says: 

"The war may have turned the world abruptly to new paths and unknown 
ways; but, from the teacher's standpoint, it has blasted amazing communication 
trenches with the past. 

"Consider. When you studied Shakespeare and Bullfinch, your interest in 
'Othello' was not intensified by finding that Cyprus, scene of a part of that play, 
and the place where Aphrodite was born of the sea foam, was mentioned in news- 
paper headlines. 
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"Back in 1914 the front pages of newspapers began to be peppered with 
strange-sounding names of obscure places and little-known peoples. The National 
Geographic Society was the target for frantic inquiries about these new settings 
and actors in the world drama. It was to meet this demand for accurate informa- 
tion that the society instituted the Geographic News Bulletins. 

"If this tidal wave of new geography hit the newspapers first, its full swell 
now is upon the schoolhouses. As citizens, teachers recognize most keenly that 
the war has made the world a new place to live in; and, professionally, they know 
that it has made the schoolroom a different place to teach in. 

"If you are a history teacher you will remind your class, when there is talk 
of ceding Bermuda to the United States in part payment of England's war debt, 
that Bermuda supplied the powder with which the colonial troops drove the 
British out of Boston. 

"If you are a geography teacher, a widely advertised visit of an Abyssinian 
mission will be the time to impart to pupils something of that far away kingdom 
of the erstwhile King Menelik, who never saw a modern building, nor an ocean 
liner, but ruled his kingdom by long distance telephone. 

"It is such contacts as these that the Geographic News Bulletin service of the 
National Geographic Society seeks to make. Pupils today are studying maps, 
classics, and histories about places they see mentioned in the morning newspapers 
and hear discussed at the evening meals. 

"The school children of America had some 2,000,000 fathers, brothers, uncles, 
or friends, overseas who are coming back to tell wonderful tales about the colonial 
troopers, the coolie laborers, the swarthy fighters, and the alien hostesses they met 
in that latter day Babel behind the lines in France." 

From the National Geographic Society comes at the same time 
the following announcement: 

Announcement has just been made by the National Geographic Society of 
the establishment of a new department of the society by which its immense reser- 
voir of geographic photographs will be made available for visual teaching of geog- 
raphy in the form of loose leaf sheets. 

The wide use of the National Geographic Magazine, official publication of the 
society, in schoolrooms suggested the plan. 

Under the supervision of educational experts, pictures have been selected 
from the comprehensive collection of the National Geographic Society, arranged 
in sets of twenty-four and forty-eight pictures, illustrating some particular phase 
of geography-teaching, such as "The Land, the Water and the Air," or some 
special subject, such as "The United States" and "Machla, the Child of the 
Sahara, and her People." 

The pictures and descriptive text are printed on heavy paper, 11 by 9 inches, 
and thus they may be handled separately and need not be mounted. Some of 
the pictures are in half-tone and others are in full color. 

PRACTICE -TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

On several occasions reference has been made in the Elementary 
School Journal to the opposition on the part of certain citizens of 
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Cedar Falls, Iowa, to practice-teaching by normal-school students 
in the schools of that city. The opposition adopted two lines of 
action. They carried the matter into the courts and attempted to 
show that it was illegal for the Board of Education of Cedar Falls 
to permit practice-teaching. Secondly, they went into politics for 
the purpose of electing a board which would not permit practice- 
teaching. In the latter move they were successful. The court 
case, on the other hand, they have finally lost, as indicated by the 
following note issued by President Seerley. 

September 26, 1919, the Iowa Supreme Court reversed the decision of the 
District Court in the case of J. B. Clay, el al.,vs. The Cedar Falls School Board. 

The District Court had ruled that the School Board had abused its discre- 
tion in making arrangements with the Iowa State Teachers College for student- 
teaching as part of the work of the city, as there was no law authorizing such plan 
of service. Now the Supreme Court decides that such acts were within the 
legal discretion of said board in conducting the schools under its care, and that 
no special law was necessary to give such authority, thus dissolving the injunc- 
tion. The case was tried upon the legality side, and no question of the merit of 
the work was admitted into the District Court's investigation. 

A further statement by Dr. Stone shows that the political with- 
drawal of the Cedar Falls schools has not been an unmixed evil. 
Other schools are being brought into affiliation with the school. 
Dr. Stone's statement is as follows; 

It is interesting to note that the co-operative arrangement for practice- 
teaching in East Waterloo has continued, that there are three consolidated schools, 
with some twenty odd one-room schools, and that this year there has been estab- 
lished a campus rural school for the special use of the rural course in observation. 
The last legislature passed a bill legalizing the co-operative plan, and by the open- 
ing of college, six cities had already asked to join the college in practice-training. 
This latter will, of course, more than offset the withdrawal of Cedar Falls from 
the co-operative arrangement, especially since the Fourth Ward was not with- 
drawn and the College Campus School is continuing to increase in enrollment — • 
three hundred and fifty now, kindergarten through senior high school. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Announcement is made by Professor Buckingham, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, of a new educational journal to be published 
monthly beginning with January, 1920. The following topics 
will be taken up : 

1. Tested knowledge of school work is here so presented as to help every 
teacher. 

2. School results are so analyzed as to show what teachers do accomplish 
and may attain. 
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3. Necessary guidance is given monthly in the use of educational tests and 
measurements as required in schools of today. 

4. The use of records and reports, needs in buildings, and problems of edu- 
cational finance are helpfully presented. 

5. Child accounting, by which the attendance, progress, and special needs 
of each pupil may be known, will be aided by monthly directions. 

6. Intelligence tests for the guidance of instruction are so presented as to 
supplement and aid the judgment of every teacher by analytical knowledge of 
deficiencies or gifts of children. 

The board of editors includes, besides Professor Buckingham, 
E. J. Ashbaugh, S. A. Courtis, W. W. Charters, W. S. Monroe, 
George D. Strayer, L. P. Ayres, and L. M. Terman. Articles to 
appear in early issues are announced as follows: "The Function 
and Scope of Educational Research" by S. A. Courtis and P. C. 
Packer; "The Significance of Promotion Studies in Reading" by 
William S. Gray; "The Self-Survey in the Elementary School" by 
Robert H. Lane; "The Construction of a Grammar Test" by W. W. 
Charters; "Drill versus Learning Through Use" by B. A. Barnes; 
"A Scientific Method of Selecting Spelling Textbooks" by Clifford 
Woody; "Improving the Results of Teaching Through the Use of 
Standard Tests" by Walter S. Monroe; "The Measurement of 
Progress in School Subjects Throughout the Year" by V. A. C. 
Henmon; "How to Construct Examinations which are Pleasant, 
Profitable, and Objective for Teacher and Pupils" by William A. 
McCall; "A State-Wide School Building Survey" by George D. 
Strayer; "A Summer School for Accelerated Children" by Leon O. 
Smith; "Retardation in Rural Schools and Its Cost" by F. J. Kelly 
and A. K. Loomis; "Intelligence Tests in School Grading" by Lewis 
M. Terman; "What First-Grade Children Can Do in School as 
Related to What Is Shown by Mental Tests" by V. E. Dickson. 

There is undoubtedly a widespread interest in the type of edu- 
cational literature here promised. The school supervisor and the 
classroom teacher are finding scientific studies more and more 
useful in their daily work. Any move which gives freer and fuller 
publicity to scientific studies is to be welcomed most heartily. 
The editors of the Elementary School Journal are glad to co-operate 
in the announcement of the new Journal of Educational Research 
and to comment on the promising list of articles which it is able 
to list. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD RECONSTRUCTED 

The school situation in Chicago has entered upon a new phase. 
Most readers have probably forgotten the complications that have 
led up to the present court action which resulted on October 16 in 
a removal from office of the second Thompson board of education. 
The history of this situation is briefly as follows: In the spring of 
1917 the legislature passed a law doing away with a board of 
twenty-one members and creating a board of eleven members. 
The same law also gave new powers to the superintendent of schools 
and provided that his term shall be four years. Immediately after 
the enactment of this law Mayor Thompson, then in his first term 
of office, nominated a board to the council, and this board took 
office although a serious question arose as to the legality of its 
confirmatiop by the city council. For sixteen months this first 
Thompson board took charge of the schools, but at the end of 
that period was ousted by the supreme court of the state. The old 
board came back into office and in April, 1919, elected Mr. Chadsey 
superintendent of schools under the law of 1917. It was held by 
the mayor and his advisers that the law of 1917 was not in operation 
so long as the old board held office. As soon as the mayor was 
re-elected in April, 1919, he made an effort to reinstate the members 
of the first Thompson board who had been ousted by the supreme 
court. He presented their names to the city council as members 
of a new board. In making nominations for this second board the 
mayor still held that the law of 1917 was not in operation. He 
therefore nominated a full board of eleven although it was con- 
tended by two members of the old board that they had been legally 
qualified for membership in the new board. The purpose of the 
mayor's interpretation was to get rid of Mr. Loeb who had been 
president of the old board and had been nominated by the mayor 
to membership in the new board. Mr. Loeb and the mayor had 
fallen out since the mayor first presented Mr. Loeb's name to the 
council, and bitter opposition now exists between them. 

There was another motive in the mayor's interpretation. It 
was his desire to dispose of Mr. Chadsey who had been elected to 
the superintendency. If it could be shown that the law of 1917 
was not in operation, Mr. Chadsey would not hold office for four 
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years as he had a right to do if the law of 1917 was in operation at 
the time that he was elected. 

The city council confirmed the second Thompson board in May, 
1919. This confirmation was brought about by a deal between the 
mayor and the Sullivan democrats. The board has voted with 
perfect unanimity since its appointment and has evidently taken 
its orders directly from the city hall. The qualifications of its 
members are not such as to give any promise of satisfactory edu- 
cational organization in the city. 

The second Thompson board was ousted by an order of Judge 
Scanlan delivered on October 16. The mayor immediately called 
a special meeting of the council and with the concurrence of the 
council appointed a new board. He thus corrected the errors in 
his May nominations. Mr. Loeb is recognized as a member of the 
board as is also Mrs. Thornton. Nine new members, all of them 
-selected from the board just ousted, were appointed and their 
terms of office determined in accordance with the law of 1917 in- 
stead of in evasion of that law as had been done in May of this year. 
The mayor thus recognizes fully the fact that the law of 1917 was 
in operation all along, and the contention that Mr. Chadsey had 
been illegally appointed falls to the ground. Mr. Chadsey has 
been legally superintendent since he was elected in April. 

The political interference with the schools of Chicago which is 
thus depicted is one of the worst exhibitions of politics that the 
country has witnessed in many years. The most disquieting part 
of the matter is that the school people of the city have in very large 
measure sympathized with the efforts of the city hall to misinter- 
pret the law. Many of the teachers, at least those who expressed 
themselves most loudly at the time that the mayor was re-elected , 
and also the administrative officers of the school system, not only 
accepted the interpretation that the mayor and his advisers put on 
the situation, but went so far as to applaud his illegal appointments 
in May, 1919. They agreed with the mayor that no outsider should 
be made superintendent of schools. 

As soon as the board which was ousted as illegal by the order of 
October 16 went into office, Mr. Mortenson, who a few weeks before 
had accepted the first assistant superintendency with promises of 
loyalty to Mr. Chadsey, accepted from the now ousted board an 
appointment to the superintendency. This appointment rests on 
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the assumption that the law of 1917 was not in force when 
Mr. Chadsey was elected. 

This issue of the Elementary School Journal goes to press at a 
date which makes it impossible to chronicle the further stages of the 
matter. There is very little hope that the now regularly appointed 
board will act in any fashion other than that in which the ousted 
board has acted. There is a solid majority ready to carry out the 
dictates of the city hall. Mr. Loeb's presence on the board may 
serve to bring to light some facts which would otherwise be covered 
up within the board. Whether Mr. Chadsey can be persuaded to 
come back and wrestle with a situation so thoroughly bad as this 
remains to be seen. In the meantime, the citizens of Chicago and 
the country at large have been witnesses to one thoroughly whole- 
some lesson administered to the mayor. When the legislature of 
the state of Illinois passes a school law and puts it in operation, the 
mayor of the city of Chicago or any other individual looking to 
political ends cannot set aside this law or put upon it such artificial 
interpretations as may suit his purposes. 



